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THOUGHTS 


= HE as of India in N EY 
of Bengal in particular, have "> 
much ingroſſed the attention of 
che public for ſome time paſt, and are 
nom become of ſuch conſequence to the 
nation, that every individual who either 
thinks he can throw new light on the ſub- 
ject, or that he can give any uſeful hints 
for the better ordering and regulating 
thoſe important matters, needs make no 
32 apology for ſo laudable an attempt, what - 
ever may be the effect or ſucceſs of his 
endeavours. Seeing many ſenſible, and 
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ingenious men too, who have of late taken 
much pains, to point out to the public 
the bad management in the government 
of thoſe rich and fruitfu] countries; while 
few, very few I think, have but attempt- 
ed to lay down any rational, complete, 
and conſiſtent plan, by which it might be 


rendered better; it will be the more ex- 


cuſeable in me, 1 hope, who, though 1 


| have made thoſe things my ſtudy, and 
long reſided in thoſe diſtant parts, find 
myſelf no ways capable of giving my 
ideas in that elegance of dreſs and pro- 
priety, either in words, or in order, as I 
could wiſh, and as is due to ſo critical and 
/ diſcerning a judge. Yet, as I find that 
the productions which lies: the moſt of 
plain truth and common ſenſe in them, 
though in the ſimpleſt apparel, are often 
more pleaſing to mankind in general, 5 
than thoſe which are far more elegant 5 ; 


and being pethaps ſomewhat flattered by 


my own conceit, or rather induced, as F 
imagine, by the perſuaſion and favour- 
able opinion of ſome ſenſible friends, Who 
| have pot of wy wy of thinking, = 


* 


ſhall 


1 


ſhall thornfhre venture, in the few folloyw- 
ing pages, to explain, what, in my hum- 
ble opinion, would be the moſt rational 
and beſt method of redreſſing the griev- 
ances complained. of, and of fixing on a2 
juſt and ſolid foundation the no 
ment and right government of Bengal. 
And though it may be thought, that; in 
a « diſquiſition of this nature, it would be 
moſt proper to begin at the fountain head, 
and conſider whether or not our home 
eſtabliſnment of a Company and Court of 
Directors, or what other form of govern- = 
ment would be beſt; yet when I confi- 
5 der, that this is a ſubject which has al- 
ready often been diſcuſſed by many abler 
pens; and that it is a ſubje& too, which 
would carry me beyond the bounds of my 
preſent purpoſe, while it hes within the 
reach of every one who will give himſelf 
but the trouble to read and reflect; I ſhall | 
ſay nothing more, than to declare, in a 
very few words, what is my opinion of 
this; and that in the moſt candid and im- 
partial manner that I poſſibly can, 


© ys 


The general ſentiments then of this, 
and of all the trading nations in Europe; 


after repeated trials, and much argument, 
both for and againſt, ſeem now almoſt to 
be fixed and agreed, that the trade to 
thoſe diſtant countries, could, in no re- 
ſpect, be carried on to fo much advantage 
as by excluſive companies. Though the 
French are again indeed making another 
trial of this; with what ſucceſs, time will 
diſcover, But the trade there, to this na- 
tion, is now not the only object. For 
there has of late been acquired a very ex- 
tenſive territorial dominion: and peo- 
ple are to be ruled on principles very dif- 
ferent from thoſe neceſſary to be employ- 
ed in the conducting of mere mercantile 
concerns. It has been alleged therefore, 
that merchants ſhould not be ſovereigns; 
and it has been concluded from thence,: 
that the Eaſt India Company are improper: 
to govern and protect the countries they 
have either ſubdued by their arms, or 
which have voluntarily ſubmitted to their 
authority. The premiſes: may be eaſily 
TT * perhapy; 3 * Wat the propoſi- ph 
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tion, in its full extent, ſhould be ſo, tho 


it ſeems ſomewhat to carry the appear- 


_ ance of reaſon, is what I am perſuaded 
can never be agreed to, by any who have 
the ſenſe to diftinguiſh the meaning of 
words. The concluſion therefore, which, 


in my opinion, is abſolutely falſe and er- 


roneous, muſt fall to the ground of itſelf. 
For, not to inſtance the Dutch, or many 

of the moſt powerful ſtates in Europe, is 

not our own legiſlature compoſed princi- 
pally. of merchants, and of mercantile 

men? And are not the mercantile con- 
cerns of this, and of moſt countries now- 

a .- days, ſo intimately. connected with 

thbeir proſperity and well- being, that the 


great concern of governments is to put 


them on a right and n ons 
. 


But the e of 8 and of Bengal, 


are the affairs of the nation, and of con- 
ſequence therefore to the nation that they 
be managed well. The queſtion is only 
this then, Who are the people of the na- 
tion, the moſt likely to manage them the 5 
Oe: and doit? | Whether the Kings 5 


fs mini- 
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6 
miniſters, who can ſcarce, I think, be ſup- 
poſed to be ſo well acquainted with 
them, and who have numberleſs other af- 
fairs upon their hands; hands, which it 
Vould be not ſo eaſy a matter to tye up 
by laws. Or if they ſhould be managed 
by a ſet of men, who, if choſen right, 
. would give their principal care and atten- 
Ii tion to them alone; men, who if choſen 
right, might be ſuppoſed at leaſt to know 
18 | ſomething of them; and men too, who 
would certainly be more within the reach 
= of laws, wiſely made, and well calcu- 1 
= lated for their right government. That 
— ſhould rather be the latter, therefore, 
will, I believe, ſcarce bear an argument. 
As to what has been propoſed by ſome, 
with regard to dividing the management, 
in leaving the Company to carry on the- 
trade, and letting the Miniſtry, or the 
Government, as it is called, have the 
charge of the revenue, and protection of 
the country, by officers named and ap- 
pointed by the king; it is a ſcheme big | 
with ſo many inconveniences and objec- 
| tions, that it * me to ſee ſo ſenſi- 
ble 
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ble a writer, as the author of the Obſer- 
vations on the preſent State of the Eaſt | 
India Company's Affairs, adopt ſuch a 

plan. The great objection to managing 
by a Court of Directors, is, that many 
of them are mere merchants, unacquaint- 
ed with the ſtate of India, confined in 


their notions, and conſequently unfit 
either to be ſtateſmen or ſovereigns. It 


is ſaid alſo, and with ſome degree of 
truth, perhaps, that their attention, 
which is ſo much taken up in ſecuring 
their elections, and their uncertainty of 
continuing in office, is a cauſe, and a very 
principal cauſe, of that neglect and remiſſ- 


neſs which has been of late fo much com- 


plained of; with, or without reaſon, 
ſhall not pretend to ſay. But as theſe are 
evils, which in part either may be reme- 
died, or Which with equal validity may 
be objected to the Britiſh legiſlature, or to - 
every order and ſociety of men, till the 
contrary be made appear, and that it be 
proved, that the management would be 
better to be entruſted i in the hands of the 
Government, or with any other ſet of 
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men, I can fee no kind of juſt reaſon for 


changing the mode at preſent eſtabliſhed, 


of managing by a Court of Directors. 
More eſpecially if it be conſidered, that 


while things are in this channel, the Mi- 


niſtry will always be a kind of check up- 
on them; and not very back ward poſſi- 


bly, in paſſing any popular laws, which 
might help to keep them within proper 


bounds, or in hindering any unpopulat 


laws to be paſſed, which the Court of Di- 
| rectors, from miſtaken principles, might 


be deſirous of getting enacted. Inſtances 


af which having actually happened, will 
readily occur to every one, who is at all 
aged with India affairs. 


Wholeſome and juſt laws are the ve- 


ry. eſſence and fundamentals of all good 
governments. For as no civil ſociety can 
well ſubſiſt, where neither property is 
ſecured, or crimes are puniſhed, as has 
been but too much the caſe, perhaps, for 
8 ſome time paſt i in thoſe rich and fruitful 
countries; ſo it is clear, I believe, even 
_ without. a demonſtration, that ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed rde. to Protec the helpleſs, 


and 


{ 0 


and puniſh crimes, to ſecure both the 
perſons and properties of individuals, 
againſt the luſts and rapacity of others, 
ought to be the firſt and grand object, 
with thoſe who want to avail themſelves 
of the advantages to be drawn from any 
kingdom, country, or ſociety of men. | 
N point out a proper method, by 
which this is the moſt likely to be effec- 
tuated, is the difficulty ; and a difficulty 
not eaſy to be ſurmounted. To attempt 
this, and to endeavour to ſhew the means 
by which we are the moſt likely to ob- 
tain ſo deſirable an end, is the purport of 
the preſent diſquiſition. How far I may 
ſucceed in the attempt, muſt be judged 


ol by the impartial and diſintereſted world. 


For though others have attempted this al- 

| ready, and that many ſenſible and judici- 55 
ous remarks have been made, yet ſtill there 
is much wanting, I believe, while every 
one who has candour and diſcernment, or 
in proportion, at leaſt, as he has any ſhare 
of thoſe, and is acquainted with the ſub- 0 
; je, will add light, and be of ſervice to 


0 the Public i in fo important a concern. 5 


( 1 ) 


Tn all ages and nations of the world, it 


has. ever been eſteemed the moſt arduous 
and difficult taſk, to form adequate and 
right laws for the government of fociety. 


While the moſt complete ſyſtem that ever. 
yet has been made, may in numberleſs in- 
ſtances be found inconſiſtent with the * 
neral good, and contradictory even of 
the very intention for which they were in- 
ſtituted. Nay, in our own country, we 
daily ſee that particular /aws, framed with 
all the care and attention of the molt in- 
telligent amongſt us, tried, and rectified 
upon trial; and refified, ſometimes, 2 ſe- 
cond and a third time; yet can ſcarce be 
made to anſwer the intention after all. 
Such is the temper of men, and frailty 
of human wiſdom'! As we are not theres 
fore to look for any thing perfect here, 
the utmoſt we can reaſonably expect to 
obtain, in a matter of this nature, is only 
A certain degree of perfection, which will : 
be more or leſs ſo, according to the ſober, _ | 
ſenfible, and right judgment that we ſhall 
have made ule of, in 2 obtaining the de- 


: fired end. 


M 


F 


sn framing a ſyſtem of laws, for any 


people, or ſociety of men, it would be of 
_ conſequence, ſurely, to ſet out on ſome 
fixed and ſteady principles and plan. It 
would be well, alſo, I think; firſt, careful- 
ly, to take a ſurvey, and, in general, make 
ourſelves acquainted ſomewhat, if poſſi- 
ble, with the temper and diſpoſition 0E 
the human mind, fo as to know how, and 


in what manner, it is variouſly affected. 
And if we reflect upon this with that cool- 


neſs, benignity, and charity, which we 


ought, we ſhall find, I believe, that man- 


K general, pretty much follow, or 
: endeavour at leaſt to follow, their own, or 
What they take to be their own, intereſt, _ 
and that as nearly as is poſſible. The dif- A 
ference between virtue and vice being 
nothing more, than as the difference be⸗ 

tween good-ſenſe and folly. But man- 
kind are far from being altogether wiſe. 

Even the wiſeſt amongſt us is not. always ; 
ſo, either for. himſelf or for others. Good 
and wholeſome laws then, ſhould be no- 
- thing; more than the leſſons of wiſdom, 


_ adapted. to the meaneſt capacity, in pre- 
C 2 vent - 


*** 
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venting men from hurting themſelves, or 
Hurting one another, whether by their art, 
or by their ſtrength. What indeed alone, 
and ſimply concerns themſelves, or in all 


that is within their own breaſts, no hu- 

man laws can, with any Juice, or ought 

in any degree to intermeddle. 
_ Theſe are principles, which are ſo ſelf- 


evident, I think, that they will ſcarce be 
controverted by the ſenſible and diſcern- 
ing part of mankind: and they are ſo ve- 
ry general too, that they will my to all 


ranks and ſocieties of men. 
Nations, however, as well as indivi- 


5 n have very different notions of right 
and of wrong; ; of what is uſeful, and of 
what 1s hurtful; and, therefore, of civil D 
liberty alſo. So that in framing laws and 
rules for the right government of any na- 
tion or people, if we are deſirous of ren- 
| dering them in any degree happy and con- 
tent; their notions of right and wrong, 
of what is uſeful and hurtful, or of civil 
| liberty in general, muſt be attended to; 
and that not in a ſuperficial and flight 
manber, but with the minuteſt care and 


exact- 


i — 
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exactneſs. In ſhort, their diſpoſitions 
and humours muſt be known ; their reli- 


gion, prejudices, and fancies ; alſo the 


virtues and vices they are moſt prone 


to, before any thing can be done with 


propriety in a matter of ſuch delicacy and 
niceneſs. But the notions and diſpoſi- 
tions, as well as the religion, prejudices, 
| virtues, and vices, are ſo very different 
with the people of Bengal, from what 
they are with the people here, that to 
think the Britiſh laws, or Britiſh ſyſtem 
of government, though the very beſt in 
the world perhaps, could make them im- 
mediately peaceable and happy, is abſurd 
and contradictory to the cleareſt and moſt 
evident principles of human nature. And 
if it be aſked, how then is a ſyſtem of 
laws to be formed for them? or are they 
to be left, as they now are, to the diſcre- 
tion, and at the mercy of their maſters, 


which ſome would call their tyrants? 


Their condition, to be ſure, at preſent, 8 
is deplorable, having in a great meaſure 
| loſt the advantages, while they preſerve 
all the n of a deſpotic and ab - 


ſolute 


( 14 ) 


late government. For while 1 cul- 
toms, which were in the nature of laws 
to them, are ſet at nought; and that thoſe 
who were their rulers formerly, are now 
depreſſed, ſwarms of. little tyrants muſt 
of courſe ſtart up every where, under ve- 
ry little controul; which, of all tyrants, 
are the moſt cruel and oppreſlive. As to 
the Englith law, which has been intro- 
duced into ſome of our principal ſettle- 
ments, it is my firm opinion, that the na- 
tives there would have been greatly bet- 
| ter without it. 
5 however, inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and equity, it is greatly inconſi- 
ſtent with the real intereſt of the Britiſh 
nation, to leave them in the condition 
they now are. And it remains then only 
to be determined, how, by whom, and 
in what manner things are moſt likely to 
be rectified, ſo that a regular government 
ſhall be fixed and eſtabliſhed, ona ſettled 
and ſolid foundation. 5 
That the Britiſh legiſlature. cannot o 
: very properly be the immediate agents 
in this, will Pear pretty evident, Jima- ji 
0 
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pine, from the principles here already 
laid down, For notwithſtanding all the 
numerous accounts and informations they 
have had, of the nature, diſpoſitions, 
&c. of thoſe diſtant people, yet, I am 

clearly of opinion, they are far, very far, 
from having ſuch juſt and diſtinqt no- 
tions of thoſe affairs, as might enable 
them to form a true and right judgment 
in a matter of ſo much importance. The 
ſame objection will equally hold good 
againſt the Eaſt India Company, or their 
Court of Directors, being intruſted with 
ſuch a buſineſs; over and above what 
might be ſaid, in their having, « on ſeveral 
occaſions, ſhewn fo ſtrong an inclination 
to heap power upon their ſervants abroad, 
without, perhaps, ſufficiently conſider- 
ing, as is alledged, the conſequences to 
themſelves, or to the countries which 
were under their dominion. The Britiſh | 
legiſlature, however, ſhould, without all 
manner of doubt, I think, be the ulti- 
mate judges and eſtabliſhers of whatever 
ſyſtem ſhould be adopted; as it would 
: be both the moſt for the honour of the 


nation, 


„ 

nation, and for the advantage of all con- 
cerned. And as to the ground, on which 
I would propoſe that they ſhould fix their 
1 opinion, it ſhould be this: 

J Ihere ſhould be two, or more perſons, 
1 thought neceſſary, ſent to India, on this 
very account alone: there, flat is in Ben- 
gal, to remain during the ſpace of twoyears, 
at leaſt; to inſpect every thing which 
1 might in any ways tend to make them 
5 OE maſters of what they were ſent up- 
= And in the courſe of that time, they 


| ould not only apply themſelves diligent- ; 
18 ly to their getting all kind of uſeful infor- 3 
" mation, but they ſhould go on likewiſe, ; 1 


in forming a ſyſtem of regulations and 
rules, for the correcting of abuſe, and 
right government of the country; ; which, 


| - when completed, at the expiration of the 
IF me ſtipulated, ſhould be brought home, 3 


and laid before the legiſlature and pub- : 
6 lic, to be approved or rejected. either in 
part or in whole, agreeable to the good- 


8 ſenſe and equity, that ſhould appear in 
: | „ and in every part of it. And to eng- || 
h able the Britiſh ann and e che. r 
better 1 


6 


better to judge of the performance, and 


of the propriety, or impropriety of the ſy- 


ſtem in general, and of each law in parti- 


cular; the perſons who were ſent, along 
with their laws and ſyſtem, ſhould give 
their reaſons in the moſt full and diſtinct 
manner, both on the general plan, and on 
each particular regulation, which people 
| here otherwiſe might not fo readily 
comprehend. 


But there being many things, with re- | 


ſpect to the revenue, and with regard to 
trade, of which hereafter, that might im- 
mediately be rectified ; they ought to have 
| full power and authority to rectify thoſe 
upon the ſpot, by their orders and direc- 
tions to the governor and council, which 
| theſe ſhould be inſtructed to obey. What 
was to be performed by them in this man- 
ner, however, ought to be pointed gut to 
them as clearly and diſtinctly as poſſi- 
ble, or as the nature of the thing would 
allow; that more might not be left to 
their diſeretion, than what was abſolutely 
r for the good of the Campany, 
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and of the people whom they were ſent 
to relieve. 


Thoſe to be ſent, on ſuch an occaſion, 


ought to be perſons of the moſt approved. 


be acquainted with the country, and with | 
the affairs of the Company there, are 
requiſites likewiſe, which, I imagine, will 
appear abſolutely neceſſary. It may be 
ſaid, that they ought to be lawyers alſo, 
bred and practiſed in the courts here. 
But although their being men of letters, 
acquainted with civil law, with the laws 
of Britain, and the practice of the courts 
here, would moſt certainly be of great uti- 
1 lity to them in the execution 5 ſuch a 
work; yet the knowledge of the law 
alone, ſuch as 1s uſually learned i in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, could ſearcely, I think, 
render them entirely fit for ſuch an under- 5 


taking. Were there three going out 


: therefore, I would propoſe. that one of 
them ſhould be an intelligent lawyer, 


who had been uſed to practice; provided 
allo, he was of good character, as to pro- 


| bity and integrity : . qualities, which are 


of 
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of much greater conſequence, both in this, 


and in moſt affairs of life, than the ut- 


molt knowledge, either in law, or in any 


thing elſe indeed. 


It would, no doubt, be dab that they 


| ſhould be put upon the molt reſpectable 
footing, to enable them to diſcharge effec- 
tually and properly, the duty that they were 

| ſent upon. I would therefore propoſe, that 
they ſhould be named by the Company, 


as their ſuperviſors, whoſe expence 


ſhould be bore, and who ſhould have 


| ſvitable ſalaries, aſſigned them, they not 
being allowed to trade in any reſpect. : 
It ſhould farther, 1 think, be ſignified to 
them, that, as a reward for their merit 
and 5 if, upon their return home, 
it ſhould be found they had executed 
their commiſſion with probity, diſcretion, 
and judgment, they ſhould have penſions 

= allowed them for life, with ſome honour- 

ary mark of the Company's approbation 
and regard. 


From ſuch an arrangement, and if the 


inſtructions were clear and diſtinct, the 
people who were ſent would have no kind 
of temptation, and would even have it al- 
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moſt out of their power to do miſchief: 
whereas, were they men of ſenſe and diſ- 


_ eretion, they would have it greatly in 
their power to do good; and to acquire 
both profit and high renown to them- 

ſelves, the ſtrongeſt incitements in the 

human mind to induſtry and the moſt 
noble actions. Alſo the people whom 


they went to relieve, would be happy in 


the thoughts of the advantages they were 


ſoon likely to obtain; and that there was 


ſo near a proſpect of their eaſe and relief. 
They would be doubly ſo, were they to 
find that men of ſenſe, and of prudence, 
who could enter ſomewhat, and have a 
proper ſympathy for their prejudices, with 
regard to their religion and cuſtoms, were 
to have the primary moving and conduct- 
ing ſo laudable an intention. And the 
men of ſenſe amongſt them again, would, 
of courſe, naturally open their minds up- 
on ſuch an occaſion; which would reflect 
light, and be of infinite uſe1 in | protavting 
the, general good. 1 1 55 
The great objection to the ending ſu- 
2 perviſors, on the plan formerly adopted, 
Was 
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6 
was the exorbitant power given them, 
and the too little care that was taken to 


point out to them, what either they were 
to have done, or what they were not to 
have done; ſo that they were left with a 


dictatorial and abſolute authority, without 
control, both to make and to execute 


laws. For although it be alledged, that 
they were juſt and good men who were 

: pitched upon on that occafion; yet it be- 

ing univerfally known, that the very beſt 


men who ever have been, and who ever 


will be perhaps, have their paſſions and 
foibles ; and that there is not a readier 
way in the world to ſpoil a real good man, 
than by giving him exceſſive power; ſo 
there is no wonder, therefore, that ſuch 
a ſcheme of ſuperviſorſhip ſhould have 
been totally diſapproved of by many ſen- 
ſible and judicious people. With the al- 
terations, however, and on the plan that 
is here propoſed, it is perhaps the only 
good method, that can ever be made 1 
fectual to anſwer ſo deſirable an end. 


As to the plan lately propoſed, of ſending | 


5 judges, it e to me, and o . 


6 


others, I believe, to be much worſe than 
the former, with all the objections to it 
on its firſt eſtabliſhment. For in ſending 
people of great knowledge in the law 
from this, they muſt either have been in- 
ſtructed to have judged by the laws of this 
country, or elſe they muſt have been per- 
mitted to have formed a ſet of laws for 
themſelves; and that in a country they 
were unacquainted with; ; where, at pre- 
ſent, there is either no law, or no written 
law at leaſt. But if the former of thoſe 
methods had been adopted, it would have 
been entirely incompatible with the reli- 
gion, cuſtoms, and diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple. Over and above, that many new re 
gulations muſt have taken place, to alter 
the whole ſyſtem of the country, before 
: that any ſuch thing could have taken ef- 
fect. If the latter had been preferred, : 


which I believe was intended, they muſt 


have been ſent both with legiſlative and 
. judicial authority; which would have 
been entirely repugnant to all the princi- 
ples of civil liberty, or to any hopes we 


could ever r poſſibly entertain of doing juſ- 
tice 
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tice to the wretched inhabitants ; which 


every body in this country ſeems now to 
have ſo much at heart. So, to me, it ap- 
pears evident, that the judges who are 
there already, ſhould we even ſuppoſe 

them as bad as they have been by ſome re- 
preſented to be, which I am far from 
thinking is the caſe; yet, being bred, and 


having lived ſo many years in the country, 


they might Rill be looked upon as greatly 
more fit to be intruſted with ſuch a power, 


than people ſent immediately from hence, 
unacquainted 1 with the cuſtoms of Bengal, 
and defirous, therefore, very probably, 
to reduce every thing to their ideas of Bri- 
tiſh liberty, which 15 am certain could 
have no good effect. - 


It may be here aſked, perhaps, why 
may not thoſe gentlemen, who are there 
already, many of whom, the preſent go- 


vernor. eſpecially, are well known, and, 

I know myſelf, to be men of great worth 
and integrity, do all that 18 requiſite i in 
the propoſed plan? And how comes it 
about, that things 1 in ſo ſhort a time, un- 
der their, or their Predeceſort govern- 
ments, 9 


(0) 


ments, ould have actually grown, and 
ſeem daily to be growing ſo much worſe ? 


As to the former of theſe queſtions, 
that they ſhould not be ſo fit as could be 


wiſhed, will appear from the principles 
| Which I have above laid down; beſides; 
that they have many other avocations, 
which muſt fully employ their attention, 
if executed to purpoſe. It muſt be obſerv- 


ed, likewiſe, that they have been bred 


up in the ſervice, and are now the ſer- 
vants of the Company, whom the propoſ- 
ed regulations would principally affect. 5 
Many of them too, perhaps, have been 
long accuſtomed to think, that power, 
without control, was of the greateſt be- 
nefit both to them and the community. 
It being but too much the te mper of man- 
kind, to defire power to themſelves, and 
thoſe of their own ſect, although they 
might be anxious enough, and very clear- 
1yſee, the propricty of reſtraining i it in eve- 
; * et elſe. 
How that things ſhould have grown ſo 
2 worſe, and ſhould ſeem daily to be 
tending the dme way, is a matte tha 
| | 1e 
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1 
requires a longer diſcuſſion, and is not 
quite ſo eaſy to be made evident. As it 
is a matter, however, of the greateſt im- 
portance to know ; and as it would throw 
new light on what Iam afraid is at preſent 
not quite ſo clear, notwithſtanding what 
has been ſo ſenſibly ſaid on the ſubject by 
others; I ſhall endeavour, i in as few words 


as poſſible, and in the beſt manner I can, 


to point out what appears to me the prin- 
_ cipal and efficient cauſes ; and, I hope, 
the true ſtate of the matter alſo. Were 


7” the diſeaſe once rightly known and un- 


derſtood indeed, the remedy, no doubt, 
might more eaſily be inveſtigated. Where- 
as, the attempting a cure, without firſt | 
thoroughly being acquainted with the 
diſeaſe, is acting but as ignorant quacks, 
who apply their noſtrums to all patients 
alike, without diſtinction either of con- 
| ſtitution or diſeaſe. 

he univerſal cry, and what has gene- 
rally been aſſigned as the cauſe of all the 
evils complained of, is the bad manage- 
ment of the Rulers in Bengal, and the bad 


8 Wange ent. of the Rulers in : Leaden- 
= -- ball- | 


1 


hall ſtreet. That effects mul flow from 


cauſes, and that bad management will 


produce evils, is clear and evident to eve- 

ry body. But, effects being ſeen and felt, 
when cauſes are hid; and it being much 

| eaſier to point out where there is bad 

management, than to lay down a rational 
and juſt plan of doing better; ſo all men, 
almoſt from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
looking upon themſelves as wiſe enough 5 
to direct others, and having, in their 
own minds, medicines, as it were, for the 

Po cure of all diſeaſes, which they are quick- 1 
ſighted enongh in diſcovering ; when 
things do not exactly go to their fancies, 
they immediately ſee miſmanagement ; to 
which their firſt and uniyerſal remedy is, 
that the phyſicians ſhould be changed. 

What they would probably next propoſe, 

if they durſt, without being laughed at, 

is, that they themſelves ſhould be put in 

| their place. For my own part, however, 

| on the moſt ſtrict and impartial conſidera- 

tion of the matter, 1 am far from think- 
ing, that either the gentlemen of Leaden- 

hall-ſtreet, or that thoſe who have had 
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the more immediate management of Ben- 
gal of late, are ſuch baſe and cruel ty- 


rants, as by ſome they have been endea- 


voured to be repreſented. As to the for- 
mer, indeed, except a very few, they are 
but little known to me. As to the latter, 
Tam perſonally acquainted with every 
5 one of them, and can declare, that ſo far 
as I am able to judge, they are in general 


men of as good principles, and of as libe- 


ral ways of thinking, as any ſet of men 
whatſoever. That both the one and the 
other, have not acted im politicly and harſh- 
Jy towards individuals, at times, 1s what : 
I will not pretend to ſay; ; as I know it to 
be otherwiſe; having myſelf felt, and ſe- 
verely felt, the effects of their rigour, 
and, as I thought, very ill-judged policy. 
Which I complained of, and loudly com- 
plained of, to themſelves; but to very lit- 


tle purpoſe, and without any kind of fre-. 
dreſs. 


Ido not admit, however, that the evils 1 


complained of, have been altogether, or 
even in greateſt part, owing to the miſ- 
conduct, and many enormous vices as is 


* 2 13 2K, alleged 
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had different views and ideas of things, 


ing partial and ineffectual remedies; ; and 
ſometimes remedies, indeed, which pro- 


12 


alleged of the rulers and directors. But 
they have aroſe from fortuitous cauſes in 
a great meaſure ; and from people Who 


ſucceeding quickly one another; apply- 


duced effects, the very oppoſite of what 


were expected and intended. A very re- 
markable inſtance of which occurs, in the 
altering the nature of the coin; which, 
though principally propoſed, and effectu- 
ated by one, who I both take to be an 
honeſt, and a ſenſible man; yet it has 
been productive of more evils, than any 
one thing whatſoever; and evils too, 
which I am perſuaded will be felt for 
years yet. Notwithſtanding, even of the 
very ſenſible and judicious plan, which, I 
am glad to find, is now about to be adopt- 
ed, in order to rectify and eſtabliſh, on a 
juſt and ſolid baſis, a matter of ſuch ” 
ſential importance. Another cauſe like - 
wiſe, which cannot ſurely be called acci- 
dental; has been, what in my humble opi- 
nion, was the bad policy on the o one hand, 


of 


1 
of ſending the money out, and, on the 
other, of hindering the money to come in- 
to Bengal. The former having been done 
; avowedly, and by orders from home too, 
to a very conſiderable. extent, over and 
above what was exported by foreign na- 
tions; while the other was effectuated by : 
Is means of the large ſums of money given 
; to ſtrangers, which hindered their bringing 2 
in what they muſt otherwiſe have been 
| neceſſitated to do. For though it may be 
alledged, that it was at a time when the 
Company were greatly! in debt, and could 
not, therefore, otherwiſe have raiſed the 
money for their China inveſtments, for 
the ſupply of their other ſettlements, and 
for the large draughts that muſt elſe have 
been made upon them, had they opened 
their caſh for remittances. Yet it being 
here my intention, only to point out the 
| cauſes of the diſtreſs in Bengal, I ſhall but 
briefly remark, that this furely has been 
none of the ſmalleſt. 
But a real accidental evil, Which created 
7 the crueleſt miſery and diſtreſs that ever 
Was felt Perhaps 1 in any country, was the 
two 
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two years ſevere famine, owing to the fail- 


ure of the crops. And yet this too, tho 
moſt evidently and conſpicuouſly the work 
of Providence alone, has been in a great 
meaſure laid to the account of the unfor- 
tunate rulers ; for jt has been confidently 


averred, that they contributed, at leaſt, 


greatly to encreaſe it, by hoarding up the 
rice ia their granaries, and obliging the 
people, dying with hunger, to pay an ex- 
travagant price for it. But, unluckily for 
thoſe who aſſert this, while they ſhew 
more of malice than of judgment and 
charity; 5 like moſt others actuated by ſo 
unworthy a paſſion, they make uſe of an 
argument, which, though admitted in its 
fulleſt extent, muſt oply {eva to prove the 
very reverſe of- what they intended to 
prove. For although the fact were even 
true, which may greatly, I think, be 
doubted of; or, if they did buy up rice, 
and keep it till it became dear, was this 
either more or leſs, than obliging the 
thoughtleſs multitude, to become ſooner 
and greater œconomiſts than they other- 
wile would . been! Th the means, of 
court, | 
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courſe, of making their ſcanty allowatice 


hold out the longer, and of ſaving thereby 


the lives of many thouſands. + 
Another accidental cauſe, and a great 


one too, of the late diſtreſſes in Bengal, 
has been owing, as I hinted above, from 
the change of the police that has i imper- 
ceptibly aroſe from the change of govern- 
ment; for formerly a nabob, who had 
abſolute power, could upon any complaint, 
and would have been ſeldom very back- 
ward moſt probably, to call zemindars or 
others before him, ſtrip them of their ill- 
acquired wealth, or otherwiſe to puniſh 
them, according to the nature of their 
offence. Zemindars, and other infe- 
rior officers again, had alike power over 
thoſe who were under them. Now, how- 
ever, things are quite different ; for where 
an Engliſhman reſides, a zemindar, or 
even a nabob, has ſcarce almoſt the ſhadow 
of power left. The Engliſh and the Eng- 
liſh banians, now a days, are the people Iv - 
Bengal, who keep the nabob, the Zemin= 
dars, and every body elſe in the country in 
awe. What kind of people therefore, 
| thoſe. banians are, what their office and 


. pro- 
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profeſſion is, it Win, be neceſſary, 1 be- 


lieve, to give ſome little account of. _ 


Baniahs, then, in general, are a nume- 
rous ſet of people, who are bred up, and 
apply themſelves from their infancy to the 
| knowledge of accounts, to the art of buy- 


ing and lelling, and of trade. They begin 
their profeſſion uſually in ſmall matters, 


ſerving as runners or under-clerks to Ba- 
nians of greater conſequence. Being the 
clerks over the whole country, where there 
are no Engliſhmen, their progreſs is never 
= rapid. But in our ſettlements, as no 
man almoſt, who has the ſmalleſt matter 
to lay out is without his banian, ſo their 
Es firſt exhibition there is commonly in a dou- 
ble capacity, both, to wit, in that of ſerv - 
ing ſome other banian, and in ſerving Eu- 
ropeans when they firſt arrive, when their 
 hyings-out are not very great. Their | 
profits, it may thus be imagined, can, at 


firſt, be but ſmall then. The knowledge 


they in this way acquire, however, of the 
tempers and diſpoſitions of our country- 4 
men, as well as of our language, is ever after 
of the greateſt conſequence to them; 


— 
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for, if by aſſiduity and attention, or by any 
more unworthy means, they can but re- 
commend themſelves to one in the Com- 
pany's ſervice, or to any one who can re- 
| commend them to a young gentleman in 
the ſervice as he arrives, their fortunes are, 
as it were, made. For their maſters, if they 
do but live, and are not very bad indeed, 
. muſt infallibly riſe to power ; when their 
banians, of courſe, cannot fail to become 
fich and great men. Even in the ſervice 
of other banians, they often have the art 
and addreſs to tranſplant their maſters, get 
them turned off, and place themſelves in 
their ſtead. It is no uncommon thing, 

> therefore, to ſee one of thoſe, who was 
but the other day a dirty fellow, at a few 
rupees a month, and with ſcarce a whole 
govn to his back, become ſuddenly, and 
all at once as it were, a man of power, aus- 
 thority, and riches, giving law perhaps to 
half a province, and attended too with a 

| ſurpriſing retinue of ſervants, and others 
of his own caſt, whoſe principles and edu- 
cation are like his own; fo that they are 
ever ready to obey his nod; and to do, or 


„ mn. 
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even to ſwear what he pleaſes. And if it 
| ſhould fo happen, that the maſter ſhould 
riſe to be a governor or a great man, like 
a Sykes, the banian, of courſe, becomes a 
„ wan of far greater conſequence than the 
| Poor nabob; nay, perhaps, of much more 
Woh ee and authority alſo, that is, 
| Vith the natives, than even the maſter 
| himſelf. But to have people of ſuch prin- 
eiples, as thoſe muſt be imagined to be 
from their education and office, in the 
higheſt departments of an abſolute go- 
vernment, it may, I think, be conceived, 
that the conſequences will be of the very 
worſt kind; many cruel inſtances of which 
might here be ſet forth; but that! is s fo- 
reign to my purpoſe. 5 
Another evil, which may be called ac- 
 eidental, ariſes alſo from the change in the 
government, by which things are become 
greatly worſe for the people, than what 
they were under their own native ſove- 
reigns; and this I apprehend to proceed 
bt from that of their preſent rulers being. 
——C merchants, and merchants too under no 
18 check or r control, whoſe. buſineſs and 
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trade is carried on under the care and 
management of their worthy and upright 
banians; people whom I have known not 
ſcruple to make uſe of the troops of the 
Company, for the purpoſes of buying and 
ſelling to advantage for themſelves and 
their maſters; and that without ever 
troubling, or, perhaps, even aſking the 

permiſſion of their indul gent lords on ſo 
fight an occafion, who, it may be well 
imagined, would, in return, be not over 
anxious to be troubled with frivolous com- 


 plamts a gainſt * * and induftrious 
0 1 15 
Another, and a very principal cauſe of 
the grievances complained of, which can- 
not altogether be called an accidental 
cauſe, though, in ſome reſpects, i it really is 
Jo, ariſes, as J take it, from the unjuſt 
and impolitic uſe of duſtucs, perwanas, 
and chowkeys. But, the better to make 
the Engliſh reader comprehend this, it 
will be firſt neceſſary to explain ſomewhat 5 
of the nature and uſe of thoſe, and that 
with reſpect to the former and preſent 
ſtate of the government; from which 
A Fo Wt” alone, N 
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{ 36 ) 
alone, the effects they muſt now naturally 


produce will appear pretty evident. 
To begin with the laſt of them; chow- 


keys are little cuſtom-houſes all over the 


country, under each zemindar, where du- 


ties formerly were, and now are collected 
in an arbitrary and oppreſſive manner. 
The duties collected belong to the zemin- 


dar who rents the diſtrict, as part of the 


5 emoluments of the land, while, i in his ac». 
counts with the government, an allow- 


ance is made to him, to ſupport the ex- 


pence of the chowkey or chowkeys which 
he either does, or is ſuppoſed to keep up. 
This charge is certainly a heavy article 
upon government; ; and that it is a great 
Hurt to trade is moſt manifeſt, which is 

taken notice of by Mr. Sykes, in his letter 
of the 3 iſt of October, 1765, as quoted 
buy Mr. Bolts. He writes there, indeed, 
of regulating this affair; but whether 
there has been any thing effectual done 
in it as yet, is what I very much doubt of. 


Perwanas, again, though in general 


5 ſignifying orders, and as ſuch compre- 


ending duſtues alſo; ; "+ are here meant 
"6 


( 45 1 


in a more confined ſenſe, and as orders 


of protection and afliſtance, formerly 
granted by the nabobs to banians, dalals, 
and merchants. They were directed to 
zemindars, or other officers, command- 


ing them to be aiding and aſſiſting to the 


bearer, whether in buying or ſelling of 
goods. Perwanas are now granted for 
like purpoſes, by the governor of Calcutta, 


and by the Engliſh chiefs, or ſubordinate 
governors, within their own diſtricts and 
: joriſdictions. Theſe, however, have more 5 
or leſs effect, according to the power and 
authority of the perſon, by whom, and 


on whoſe account, they are granted. 


Duſtucs, are paſſports, or orders for 
; piſs the goods or merchandiſe therein 
ſpecified, duty free, without let or moleſ- 
tation from all chowkeys. This power 
was formerly exerciſed by the nabobs a- 
lone; and that probably very ſparingly, till 
about the year 1716, that the Company 
got their Grand Firmaun, as it is called, 
from the emperor; ſince which, their 
duſtucs in Bengal, have, in general, had 
ad effect of paſſing both their ] . 
g goods, | 


4 —— —— 
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goods, and thoſe of their ſervants, duty- 
free. They have been obliged, indeed, 
to make conſiderable preſents, from time 
to time, to the nabobs on this account, 
over and above the annual payment to the 
_ emperor, as ſtipulated in their Firmaun. 
That duſtucs and perwanas then, in 
former times, ſhould have been of the 
greateſt conſequence to the Company, and 
well worth the ſums that were expended 
to obtain the power of granting them, 
will appear on the ſlighteſt reflection. 
And that the indulgence then given to 
their ſervants, was but juſt and reaſonable, 
can no ways be doubted. They were 
then only traders, and their ſervants were 
the ſame. Even their trade too was con- 
fined within narrow limits, and that of 
their ſervants was but very inconſiderable. 
To get their goods, therefore, ſold, and 
to;be allowed to buy others, without be- 
ing ſubject to the avarice and caprice of 


cvery petty officer, was certainly of the 


greateſt conſequence, both to them, and 
to their ſervants. Now, however, that 
they are become the ſovereigns of the 

PD country. : 


G 
country, and that their ſervants are their 
deputies and merchants too, whoſe paſ- 
fion for riches and ambition does not ap- 
pear to be leſs than that of the reſt of 
mankind; to allow them ſuch a privilege, 
to the hurt of themſelves, and ruin of 
their other ſubjects, i is, no doubt, impoli- 
tic, and ruinous in the higheſt degree. It 
is the policy of every wiſe government, 
indeed, to treat all their peaceable ſubjects 
as nearly alike as poſſible; and to render 
the intercourſe between the people of the 
ſame country, as eaſy and commodious as 
can be. But alas! the preſent policy in 
Bengal is the very reverſe of this; in ſo 
much, that goods, the very neceſſaries of 
life, even rice itſelf, is often ſold a hun- 
dred per cent. dearer at one place than an- 


other, though at not above a day's journey 


diſtance. Yet this, ſure, can be imput- 
ed to nothing elſe, than to the impolitic 
and oppreffive uſe of chowkeys, duſtucs, 


and perwanas. It may be ſaid, perbaps, 


that were theſe taken away, and it has 
been ſo ſaid, I know, that it would then 
5 not be worth the while of gentlemen to 
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de in the ſervice of the Company in Ben 
gal. This, however, Ideny; though this, 
I am ſenſible, is the only grand impedi- 
ment, which ever can at all, and which 
actually, 1 believe, ſtands now in the way 
of an alteration and improvement. But 
if ever it will bear to be debated, whether 
the intereſt of the Company, or that of 
the ſervants of the Company, ought moſt 
to be attended to; or whether the very 
being and proſperity of a rich and popu- 
lous country, ought to be put in competi- 
tion with that of a few individuals, I may 
drop the argument; it being an argu- 
ment, I am perſuaded, which can be no- 
where maintained, but in the meridian of 
Calcutta; where, it is true, I have often 
heard it done. Here, therefore, I think, 
; that ſuperviſors might be uſefully employ- 
ed, and greatly ſo too; and in a buſineſs 
which I am of opinion can never be well 
performed without them. Nay, were 
they but to be ſent on this alone, and that 
they ſhould execute it with propriety and 
judgment, the Company would be great 
gainers, were they even to pay them dou- 
3 e eee 
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ble of what was intended for their former 
ſuperviſors; for it appears to me evident, 
that unleſs regular cuſtom-houſes are eſta- 
bliſhed, in place of the numberleſs and | 
_ oppreſſive chowkeys; and that duſtucs 
and perwanas, in trade, ſhall be abſolutely 
taken away; and that by people upon the 
ſpot, who ſhall have an authority ſupe- 
riour to that of the governovur and coun- 
cil ſo to do; they are abuſes, that are 
likely ever to remain, till the country be 
either ruined or taken from us. Being 


5 thoroughly convinced, that ſo ſure as 


this is a meaſure repugnant to the imme- 
diate intereſt of the gentlemen in the ſer- 
vice there, ſo ſure alſo will it ever be 

oppoſed ; as it partly already has been, I 

| believe, in ſpite of the moſt poſitive or- 
ders of their diſtant ſuperiors to the 
contrary. Or, were they ever even to 

: pretend to execute it, it would be done 
only in ſuch a manner, I am afraid, as to 
have the appearance of obedience, while 
the evils complained of, would, in effect, 5 


| be left unredreſſed. 
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Mere the regulations propoſed; reſpecting 
chowkeys, duſtucs, and perwanas, to take 
place; it may be thought, perhaps, that 
beſides many other advantages, it would 
be a means alſo of altering the late adopt- 
ed policy of the Court of Directors, in 
that of ſo much hindering people out of 
their ſervice, from going to ſettle to ttade 
in Bengal. This, however, to me, does 
not appear quite ſo evident. Nay, Iam 
rather inclined to think, on the moſt ma- 
ture and impartial conſideration of the 
matter, that, except at Calcutta, none but 
thoſe, either mediately or immediately in 
the ſervice of the Company, ought to be 
permitted to reſide in Bengal. 
: Europeans, and natives of Bengal, are 
of a complexion different i in mind, no lets 5 
than! in body; timid and ſubmiſſive theſe; 3 
violent and impetuous the others. That 
no laws could, with any propriety, put 
them upon an equality, is abſolutely 
clear therefore ; while it is no leſs evi- 
dent, that, were it even poſſible 0 m 
ſuch, they would both be impolitic and 
highly detrimental to our intereſt there. 
But 
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But ſubjects of the fame ſtate, and under 


* 


the ſame ſovereigns, ought, no doubt, to- 
be treated as much as poſſible with the 
_ ſame lenity and compaſſion too. The pe- 


nal laws, therefore, of all countries, 1 be- 
lie ve, affect every body alike almoſt; re- 


gard only being had to their ſeveral ſta- 
tions and dependencies. Vet, to put pri- 
rate Britiſh ſubjects and merchants on a 
footing, as to penal laws, with the na- 
tives of Bengal, even the higheſt amongſt 


them, could never ſurely be; without 


either making the penal laws nugatory and 
 IneffeQtual, with reſpect to them, or elſe 

| treating Britiſh ſubjects in a manner, 
which, I hope, no Briton ſhall ever be 
made liable, or expoſed to, Fe think, 

- however, if they could even be put on ſuch _ 
a footing, as to penal laws, that they 
would be ſo in reality, as merchants and 
ſubjects, is what no man, I apprehend, 


will imagine, who knows any thing of the 


nature of Bengal, and of the temper of 

the people there. For it is well known, 8 

to thoſe who have been i in that country, 
that all ee and more eſpecially 5 
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Engliſhmen, are looked upon by the na- 


tives like people of a higher order and 


: rank of men. A way of thinking, which 

it will ever be happy for us, and the 
greateſt good policy, to preſerve and in- 
culcate. But they, who are looked upon 
by others in ſuch a light; were they even 
more modeſt and prudent, than what we 5 


can well ever ſuppoſe them to be, or, 


than what the generality of thoſe who 
have been there already, have ever ſhewn 
_ themſelves. to be; ſtill, however, they 
would carry an awe and ſuperiority with 
| them, inconſiſtent with equals, and which 
none but ſuperiours and maſters ſhould 
. be endowed with. Were there nume- 


Tous independent Europeans, therefore, 


in the interiour parts of the country, they 
could ſcarce ever be prevented from com- 


mitting acts of tyranny and oppreſſion; 


which could not fail to give uneaſineſs, 
| baffle, and contravene all the beſt laid 
| ſchemes of reformation and good 3 


5 chat poſſibly could be thought of. 


Few very great conveniencies can ever 
us obtained, without ſome. inconvenien- 
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cics. So, although the welfare of indivi- 
duals, is, no doubt, of the greateſt conſe - 


quence to the nation; yet, it being an 
univerſally approved maxim, that the 


proſperity and well-being of a few, ought 


ever to give way to the good of the 
whole; I am therefore confident, if it 
ſhould appear from what has been here 
ſaid, or from juſter reaſons, that the let- 
ting a few private perſons go to Bengal to 
make fortunes, will be a hurt and detri- 


ment to the nation; 4 it will, ſurely, both 


be thought prudent, and politic, to debar 
them of this advantage, that multitudes 
may proſper and be happy. Whereas, if 
the contrary can be made appear, it Will 
certainly give me, and every one who 
| Wiſhes well to his country, and is a friend 
to mankind, the greateſt pleaſure and ſa- | 
; tisfaction. be 


If it ſhould be aſked, however, FLY ag 


| there muſt be penal laws, and Britiſh laws, | 
for thoſe in the ſervice of the Company, 


why may not the ſame be extended with 


equal propriety and fitneſs to every other 
natural born ſubject of his majeſty, who 
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might chuſe to reſide in any part of neu 
gal? My anſwer to it is, that though 


there is no doubt, but what there muſt be 


ſuch laws, yet I would propoſe, that 
they ſhould be executed at Calcutta only, 


- a5 how practiſed ; where private Euro- 


pean merchants, as I have ſaid, might be 
allowed to reſide; which would no ways 
interfere with the laws and policy of the 
country government; and could, there- 
fore, no ways be productive of the ſup- 
poſed i inconveniencies. That private peo- 
ple, on application to the governor, on 
account of their health, or otherwiſe, 
ſhould have leave to go to any ſubordinate . 
ſettlement, where there was an Engliſh 5 
chief, to whoſe orders, with reſpect to 
removing, they ſhould agree, and promiſe 
to conform to, is but juſt and reaſonable, 
and could never ſure. be denied them. 
Let, after all, it may greatly be doubted, 
I think, notwithſtanding what has been 
confidently aſſerted by many, whether or 
not the permiſſion, ſo much contended 
for, would be of that advantage to En- 
| glith free-merchants; in the way of fair- 
| traders, 


7) 


ttaders, as is alleged and pretended. To 
me it appears other wiſe, provided it 
ſhould ever ſo happen, as I hope it ſoon 
will, that the trade ſhall every where be 
laid open, and be made free to the natives; 


without their being either harrafſed and 


plundered by chowkeys, or their requir- 


ing perwanas and duftucs, for the free 
purchaſe and tranſport of their goods. 
For in this caſe 1 am perſuaded, that goods 
of all kinds, the produce of Bengal. 3 as 
alſo thoſe which come in upon the fron- 
tiers, would then be ſold much cheaper i in 
Calcutta, than were Europeans to go 
: themſelves to purchaſe them; it being 
well known in that country, that no Eu- 
ropeans of any fort could travel, at any 
thing near ſo ſmall a charge and expence 
as the natives. As to ſelling goods i in the 
interiour parts, the fame argument muſt 
hold good. So that, in reality, I believe, 
the only profitable trade for Engliſh free- 

' merchants, could only be at Calcutta, in 
exports and imports to and from other 
parts of India. A trade, which properly 
conducted, would be adyantageous to 

them- 
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themſelves, to the Company, and to Ben» 


gal in general; and which therefore 


1 by all means, to be encouraged. = 
The next and laſt caſe of the grieve. 
_ ances, fo much complained of, which I 
ſhall here take notice of, is with regard 
0 the revenue, and the oppreſſive man- 
ner of collecting it. Yet, the collection, 
as I underſtand it, is made nearly in the 
ſame manner as what it was formerly: 
which, though liable to many ſolid and 
ſubſtantial objections, has now that addi- 
tional clog upon it, of being too much 
under the influence of Engliſh banians. 
But the maſters of theſe conſcientious 
gentlemen, being daily ſhifting, while 
the putting out and putting in of zemin- 
dars, or land renters, is the moſt lucra- 
tive employment that can be had; and it 
being well known alſa, that few of tbem 
are very punctual in their payments; ex- 
cuſe is never wanted, therefore, either to 
turn out the old, and put others i in their 
places; or even to keep them in, when 
the money they ſhould have paid their rent 
. e is, very probably, beſtowed on their 


worthy 


( 49 ) 
worthy friends, the banians. That the | 


rents ſhould gradually fall ſhort then from 
this cauſe alone, which ſcarce can be 
called accidental; and that the people 
moſt now be made to ſuffer more than 
uſual oppreſſion, will appear pretty evi- 
dent, without much 1 be- | 
lieve. 3 : 
But were once a complete ſurvey of the 
lands made, and that the country were 
properly divided, it would be no very dif- 
ficult matter, I apprehend, to aſſeſs each 
diſtrict, and each village indeed, in ſuch 
a manner as that they ſhould, in ſome re- 
ſpect, have the proportioning of every | 
man's quota amongſt themſelves, to be 
paid into the hands of collectors, who 
ſhould receive a certain ſalary for their 
trouble; and were this once but rightly 
eſtabliſhed, it would, I am fully perſuaded, 
be a means of relieving the country great- 
. would afford handſome ſalaries to 
the collectors alſo, yet bring a greater and 
more certain revenue to the government 
than what has ever been done before. 
The people would thus likewiſe know 
VVV what 
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what they had to pay ; and if too high 


aſſeſſed, on 2 proper repreſentation to the 


board of revenue, could have their griev- 


ances relieved and redreſſed. And it 
would lead, as 1 i imagine, to another mat- 
ter that would be of no ſmall importance, 
and that is with regard to the inveſtments 
of the Company; for, as the manufac- 
turers are in general the cultivators of 
the land, the rent of the land, where it 
could be done, might be taken in goods; 
in which caſe foreign nations could not ſo 
well complain either, were the tenants to 
be hindred from ſelling goods to any body, 
till that the rent of their ground had been 
paid; after which there ought to be open 
markets, under proper regulations, where 
every body ſhould have free liberty, whe- . 
ther to ſell or to buy. All which, if once 
rightly eſtabliſhed, would be of great be- 
nefit to the government and eaſe to the peo- 
ple, more eſpecially in theſe times, when 
currency is ſo ſcarce. That ſuperviſors, 
ſenſible and diſcreet men, would be moſt 
proper to be employed in ſuch an affair, 
Will ſcarce bear a doubt; N circum- 
5 ſtances Rp 
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ſtances being to be attended to there, 
which no human prudence and foreſight 
could here ever make us maſters of. 


As to the very ſenſible and judicious 


plan propoſed by Mr. Dow, which has 


been enlarged and adopted by Mr. Pattullo, 


of making lands property in Bengal, I can 
ſee no kind of rational objection to it; tho 
this no doubt can only be done properly 


and effectually by an immediate act of 


the Britiſh legiſlature. The Company 85 
and the nation, I am perſuaded, would 
find an infinite advantage from it, and it 

would make the provinces of Bengal flou- 
riſh above every other country in Aſia. 
The execution of it too, to me, under the 
ſanction of a Britiſh act of parliament ap- 

pears both practicable and eaſy ; fo that I 


can ſee no reaſon to urge why the ſuper- 
viſors ſhould not either carry with them 


ſuch an act, or that it ſhould at leaſt be 
5 ſent after them ſo ſoon as ever it can be 
got properly digeſted and paſſed. 


I have thus endeavoured, in as conciſe 
and diſtinct a manner as poſſible, to point 


. out what appears to me to haye been the 


H 2 _ cauſes, 


( 52 ) 


cauſes, or principal cauſes, at leaſt, of 
the evils and grievances of late ſo much 
complained of, with reſpe& to Bengal ; 
with the methods by which they are 


moſt likely to be redreſſed, in part or 


in_ whole. Yet, after all, though thoſe. 
have been many and great perhaps, Rill 
-T am not altogether of opinion, that 
they are as yet ſo very deſperate and in- 
curable, as by ſome they would be made 
to be believed. For, while I admit that the 
people there have of late been rather worſe 
off than they were formerly under their 
own native ſovereigns, 1 can at the ſame | 
time very clearly perceive, that with a lit- 
tle juſt policy and good management, 
they may not only ſoon be relieved, but 
be put even in a much better ſituation 
than whatever they enjoyed before: it be» 
ing alw ays meant and underſtood, that per- 
fection, or even a very high degree of per- 
5 fection, i is what I have never yet profeſſed 


or pretended to. Numerous laws, indeed, 


would not anſwer the purpoſe, ſo well as 
a few clear and diſtinct laws wiſely framed 
8 and rightly adapted to the meridian of the 
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country. At firſt eſpecially, it would be 


of conſequence not to vex and perplex 


therh with a wire- drawn ideal ſyſtem, and 


multitude of conceits, which could never 
fail to diſguſt the generality of a people 
Who are naturally indolent, and whoſe 
minds are not much enlarged; while it 
1 would give an opportunity to the artful 
and deſigning, to practiſe with advantage 
the reigning vices of the country, to wit, 


cheating and deceit, 


What ought firſt, and moſt neceſſarily 
to be done, I imagine, with regard to laws, 
would be to finiſh the ſurvey of the coun- 
try, if not already completed, and to get 
as exact an account as poſlible of the 
number of inhabitants, their occupations 
and profeſſions. Pretty juſt computations 
might be made of the produce of the 
ground alſo, if proper methods were taken 
with that intention. When this were 


finiſhed, and that theſe were obtained, 


it would be no difficult matter to divide 


and ſubdivide the country into proper diſ- 


tricts and diviſions, in which to eſtabliſh 
courts, inferior and ſuperior, at proper 


dif- 
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( 54 ) | 
diſtances, terminating at laft in a general 


provincial court, and in an appeal to Eng- 
land ; though that only in matters of pro- 
perty of a certain amount. For theſe 
courts a written law muſt be made, in 
which will lie all the difficulty, and 
which, according to my notions of things, 
could never be done properly and com- 
pletely unlefs it be begun upon the ſpot. 
by people of knowledge and diſcretion; 
who, for no ſhort ſpace either, ſhould give 
their time and application to an affair of 
ſuch importance, in the way as has been 
already faid. It will require to be as plain 
and ſimple, but as clear and diſtinct as 
poſſible. Much, therefore, will need to 
be left to the diſcretion of the judges, ; 
who, for this reaſon, ought, no doubt, to 
be made amenable to ſuperior judges, and 
ſo forth to the higher provincial court; 
the judges of which may be made anſwer- 
able for their conduct, not while i in office, 
but before they ſhould depart the country. 
On which account,- I think, that both 
they, and all Europeans i in power and ſta- 
ar ſhould not be permitted to leave the 
DL in 5 coun- 
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country till a certain time after their hav- 


ing quitted their employments, and their 
returning to the condition of private per- 
ſons ; ſo that none might be afraid to 

ſue, and that either juſtice might ob- 
tained upon them there, or that proofs 

might be led in a regular manner, ſo as 
to appear againſt them elſewhere with 


effect. 


The people lan not 8 ſangui⸗ 
nary in their diſpoſition, but rather fear- 
ful and tractable, they eaſily and without 
reluctance ſubmit to the will of their 
maſters and rulers, unleſs when puſhed 
too hard ; their uſual remedy for which is : 
to run away to the neareſt neighbourhood, 
Where they can have any hopes of being 
better. Capital puniſhments, therefore, 
ſhould rarely, very rarely, be inflicted 
upon them, and that only for a very few 
crimes; for, although according to our 
way of reaſoning, they may, perhaps, be 
Juſt and right; yet no reaſoning, I am 
convinced, could ever induce them to, 
think, that ſo many capital puniſhments, 
as. are in our laws 1 were at all conſiſtent 
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juſtice and humanity. Where the uſe of 
Juries could be introduced amongſt them, 


It would be of excellent ſervice. And with 
reſpect to property, there is a cuſtom of 
their own, which has long ſubſiſted with 
them, which, with great propriety and 
advantage, might be converted into a law; 
and that is with regard to deciding their 
differences by way of arbitration. To 
eſtabliſh this under proper regulations, 
therefore, ſo as not to interfere with their 
caſts and religions, would both be highly 
| beneficial, and the more grateful, as it 
would be a law which they had been 
. . in a manner, accuſtomed to 
| before. : . 
As to'the trade of falt, beetle-rive; aud , 
tobacco, the impolitic management of 
which, as is alledged, having ſo much 
been the topic of converſation, it may 
be expected, that in a diſquiſition bt- 
this nature, I ſhould fay ſomething upon 
0 it; the rather too as I have not imputed 
the grievances of Bengal to this cauſe, 
though, 1 believe, it is here generally un- 
derſtood to have been one, and the very 
Prin- 5 
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principal one alſo. This too, it may be 


thought, I have the greater call to do, as 


I reſided long in the country, had dealt 
very largely myſelf in alt, and that the 
monopoly ſo much complained of put an 


entire ſtop to my trading in that article. 


After all, however, on the moſt cool 


and impartial reflection, I do not think, 


that the monopoly, as inſtituted by lord 
Clive and the Sele& Committee, was ſo 
daetrimental and ruinous to the country as 
has been aſſerted; nay, I am rather of a 
contrary opinion; for thoſe articles were 
not only not ſold dearer, but, indeed, at a 
1 5 lower rate, during the monopoly, at moſt 
places at leaſt, than, at a medium, had been 
done for many years before; while there 
was a fixed price upon them, which, no 
doubt, would have been of advantage to 
the people, had it been continued, parti- 
cularly with regard to ſalt. As to the 
propriety. or impropriety of the Compa- 
ny's allowing ſuch a monopoly, and fo 
great a revenue to their ſervants, it is fo- 
reign to N Purpoſe t to enquire into it 
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11 i is my opinion, however, that beetle- 


nut and tobacco being the produce of the 


ground, and in that country, in a manner, 
as the neceſſaries of life, ſuch as can be 
cultivated and raiſed in many places where 
they are not now, the monopoly of them 
at all is unjuſt and impolitic, a bar to in- 
duſtry, and hurt to the people. The trade 
in theſe articles ought to be left as free 


as poſſible iherofote!; z more eſpecially if 


it be conſidered that they are no in- 
conſiderable articles of export to the 
Lene and foreign nations; 2, 
As to falt, it is otherwiſe ; for it is 
made but in particular diſtricts, while 
every perſon almoſt uſes it in ſmall, but 
nearly in equal quantities. It has been the 
policy of all wiſe governments, therefore, 
to draw a revenue, and a very. confider- 
able revenue from it. In ſome populous 
countries it 1s enten without hurt to 
the people, or their ſcarce feeling | it in- 
deed. Why then, that the ſovereigns of 
Bengal ſhould not do the ſame, without 
injuring the people in any reſpe&, I can 
ſee no juſt reaſon... Thy ee; of the 
1 ; DO 1 price, 


( 99.) 


l price, in an article that is conſtantly and 
univerſally uſed in ſmall quantities, is the 
hardſhip, not an equal and uniform price, 
were it even greater than what it ever has 
been for ſome years paſt. It is the change, 

| not-the charge, in ſuch an article, that is 
| attended to, and which creates murmurs 
and diſcontent. For, if it only be conſi- 

dered, that few, if any, eat above an ounce 
of falt in a day, or ſo much perhaps ; "+ - Us 

it be ſuppoſed then, that the price of ſalt 

ſhould be even at four rupees the maund; 
but the maund, by which alt is generally 
z ſold, is of eighty- two pounds; ſo that if 
we reckon the rupee even at half a crown, 
which it is not intrinſically worth, here : 

will be nearly twelve ounces of ſalt for a 

penny, or what would ſerve an ordinary 
man for at leaſt ſo many days. It is very 

L evident, therefore, I think, that, in ſuch. 

an article, it muſt be the variableneſs, not 

the price, unleſs very extravagant in- 
deed, that can at all cauſe uneaſineſs and 
diſcontent ; an inconvenience which the 
preſent mode of carrying on the trade Wm 
wy be ſubject „„ „ oak 
| 12 . | 1 am 
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Tam, on the whole, clearly of opinion 


then, that ſalt ſhould, in ſome reſpect, 


both be under an exciſe and aſſize, which, 
if inſtituted right, and under proper regu- 


lations, ſuitable to the country and trade, 
would not only be an advantage to the peo- 
ple, but bring a conſiderable additional 


revenue to the treaſury of the government. 


To execute this properly, however, re- 
quires a certain knowledge, and a minute 
local knowledge indeed, both of the coun- 


try, of the people, and of the preſent me- 


thod of conducting the trade of ſalt there; 
and that from the making of it, till it ar- 
rives on the frontiers of Bengal and pro- 
vinces under the dominion of the Compa- 
ny, from whence it is wont to be export- 
ed, and in no inconſiderable quantities, to 
the other neighbouring nations. The 
quantity of ſalt made in the territories of 


the Company is immenſe, and might poſ- 


ſibly be greatly increaſed. The manner of 


making it is very different from any thing 


0 practiſed 1 in Europe, in the way of mak- 


ing ſalt ; and the tranſport of it, when 
vo made, is over an | entenfive and populous | 
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country, and that at a great riſk and 
charge. There is a ſmall quantity alſo 
brought from Perſia and the Coaſt of Co- 


romandel ; but this is very inconſiderable 


with regard to the other, and of a quality 
ſomewhat different likewiſe, the former 
| eſpecially, which is molly uſed a as a medi- | 
_ cine only. 
To form any juſt eſtimate of the quan- 
| tity of ſalt that is annually made in, and 
imported to Bengal, is here what is not 
in my power ; to give but a tolerable 
gueſs at it, is even what I am ſcarce 
able. All I can inform the reader of 
"0: that in one ſeaſon, for it is made 
only at one particular ſeaſon of the year, I 
made on my own account about twelve 
| thouſand tons, in which I employed about 
thirteen thouſand people; and then I 
| looked upon it, that I had in that ſeaſon 
near about a tenth part of the whole 
trade of falt- making in Bengal in my 
own hands. As to the imports from the 
3 Coaſt and Perſia, I do not think, that, one 
year with another, they can amount to 
7 above 
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above three or four thouſand wind if ſo 


much. 
Though. I have ey ſaid, it is my 


humble opinion that this trade could, in 
no reſpect, be carried on to ſo much advan- 
tage, either to the Company or Coun- 
try, as under a well regulated aſſize and 
exciſe, or what would be ſomething i in the 
nature of thoſe at leaſt; yet I am ſufficient- 
ly aware of the difficulties that muſt at- 
tend the forming of a right and regular 
plan for this purpoſe; and in ſuch a man- 

ner as that both public and private ſhould 
draw the greateſt real benefit and advan=- 

tage from the execution of it. To make 


this the more evident, and to throw light 


on what I have advanced, I ſhall here in- 
form the reader of the whole trade of ſalt 
and falt-making, as it isat preſent carried 
on in Bengal, ſo far, at leaſt, as I am ac- 

: quainted with it, or that I can now recollect 
of the matter. The proceſs itſelf being cu- 
rious, will, I hope, be entertaining, and an 
: apology to the reader for my troubling = 
ww” with lo Tong 6 a — It i is dif- 


ferent 


CW 41 
ferent entirely from any of the methods 
that are practiſed in Furope, or from any 


thing we have any account of as yet, ſo 


far as I know. It will thence appear evi- 
dent, I imagine, that my aſſertions are 


founded upon truth; and 1 ſhall thence 
0 alſo be enabled, I hope, to give ſome uſe- A 
ful hints at leaſt, in words that will then 
be underſtood, for forming a plan, and a 


rational conſiſtent plan, eaſy to be exe- 


cuted, which would both be advantageous 


to the country, and bring a very conſider- 
able additional revenue to the treaſury 


of the Company, and that at no great. ex- 
. 


The places where the falt is now made : 
in Bengal, are called the jungles or woods. 
"Theſe cover a large tract of country, moſt 
of which was formerly cultivated, and 
paid a very great revenue to the govern- 
ment, and that not two hundred years 
| ago. They are now, however, from the. 
| ravages of pirates, and ill conduct of 
rulers perhaps, become the habitations i 
ſolely of tigers and wild beaſts, except 
: only at the ſeaſon when the ſalt- makers 
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( 64 ) 
go there to cut wood and boil their alt ; 
or that either people come to deal with 


them, or: paſs through in boats, in going 

and coming-from the eaſtern to the weſt- 
ern parts of the province; there being no 
travelling there, at any rate, but in boats. 


The ſalt- makers, called molunghys, cul- 


tivate and inhabit the adjacent countries; 
1 countries, which are much of the ſame na- 
ture with the jungles, only that the grounds 
in thoſe are cleared, and that the ſalt water 
is kept out from them by means of banks s 5 
of earth, which are every year repaired 3 
they being broke down again in certain 
places when the rains come on, to let out 
the water from their rice-grounds, where : 
it would otherwiſe riſe too high. 
Some time before the rice is cut * . 
or about the end of the month of Octo- 
ber, the merchants who are to hire them, 
or their own. head-men, called holdars, 
engage the men who are to work at each 
calary, or ſalt-work, by giving them "ay 
ſmall advance. This, by the merchant, 
. "ig given moſtly 1 in money to the holdars ; 
and that at the . or public office 


16 
of the diſtrict; where a regiſter either i is, 


or. ought to be kept of every calary, and 


the number of people who are to work it. 


The holdar again, at this time, gives, or 
is ſuppoſed to give, a ſmall proportion to 


each of his workmen, accordipg to their 


occupation or expertneſs, in fire-working, 


wood- cutting, building, and ſo forth. 


This, however, 1s: more commonly paid £ 


by degrees, in rice, oil, tobacco, and other 


neceſſaries, than in money; where the 
arts of fraud and een are no ways 


neglected. | IS 


Ahe. next nee 5 is nn made 
thei. in December, when the rice · ſeaſon 


is moſtly over. And they ought then by 


: rights. to proceed to cut their fewel, and 
t make the other neceſſary preparations | 


for, building their houſes and calaries, 


which i is an annual talk. T here are ſome 
calaries, indeed, of a ſmaller kind ; and 
near their habitations, in certain diſtricts, 

15 which have all ready, and begin to boil 
in December; but theſe having fewer 5 
pots, make leſs ſalt than the others, 


which are worked farther i in the woods. | 


„ - 
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In January, or F. ebruary, when they 
get their next advance, every thing ſhould 
be prepared, and their pots too ought to 
be ready to take along with them. Theſe 
are made of burnt earth, fomewhat i the 
hape of a eucurbit, and contain each 
about three pints, or two quarts at moſt. 
The calaries are formed of them, Which 


contain from one hundred to twelve hun- 


fred pots each. They are built up with 
clay, in a circular and pyramidal form, 
the under circles containing the greateſt 


numbers, and the others gradually dimi- : 


niſhing, till they terminate i in a hole, lefe 

at the top to let out the ſmoke. The pots 
thus, with their clay cement, form a kind 
of vaulted furnace Farr the fewel, which 
is put in at an opening g below. made for 
that purpoſe; tiles being uſed as regula- 

tors, both for this and the opening a- top. 
Such! is the general form of the calaries; 


: though ſome, indeed, are made i in an ob- 
long and pyramidal form, but upon the 


ſame principle entirely; | with. nothing. 
more than ſome little yariation-in the 1 
ok or in the number of the Pots. ds 


. 


{ & ) 


* While the calary, the houſe they are to. 
live in, and the ſalt-gola, or place for 
keeping the ſalt, are a- making, they pre- 
pare the earth, from which they make the 


lye, to be boiled into ſalt, in the follow- 


ing manner, to wit: They firſt level a 
piece of ground, and make a ſalt- pond, as 
it may be called, from fifty to a hundred 

yards ſquare; more or leſs, according to 
the ſize of their calary ; the bottom of 
which is of beat mud, or clay, ſuch as 
they find by the river ſide. Over this 
they lay looſe earth; to which, at ſpring- 
tides, they let in the water, which is ſalt, 
to the depth of a few inches. The water, 


when exhaled, leaves their earth i impreg- 
nated with ſalt, which they carefully ga- 
ther up. Having then prepared a ſmall 


mound of earth, of about four feet high, 
and ſix or eight feet over; on the top of 
| which there is made a hollow, of about a 
foot deep, inclining a little to one ſide, 
where there is a perforation and reed, that 85 
conveys to a receiver below. On the hol- 
low of this mound, they lay ſmall twigs 
of trees and ſtraw, to ſerve as * filter; and if 
om. K 3 upon 5 
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(6 ) 
upon theſe the prepared and impregnated | 


earth; on which they pour water to diſ- 


ſolve the ſalt, which paſſes thence through 


the reed to the receiver, in a ſtrong and 
Pure lye. The lye they carry to the pots 
in the calary, to be boiled into ſalt; gra- 
dually filling them up, and removing the 
ſalt as it is made, till the whole is con- 
n which is called one boiling. 


A calary of five hundred pots, proper- 


17 managed, if I remember right, will 


make, at one boiling, full fifty maunds of 


ſalt, of eighty-two pounds each. In ſix 
boilings then, which takes up three 
months, and fix ſpring tides, each calaryß 
of five hundred pots, that is but tolerably 
managed, will eaſily make three hundred 
maunds, or about eleven ton weight. The 
calaries, of one hundred pots, do not 
make ſo much in proportion; while thoſe 
of a thouſand, and twelve hundred pots, 
exceed them greatly; which is entirely 
owing to the number of people employed 
in the diſpatch. of the buſineſs. For a 
ſmall calary, which ſhould have four, ſel- 
dom has more than two hands; and one 


of 


( bg ) 
of five hundred pots, which ought to have 


eight men, has not often more than five 
or ſix; while the largeſt calaries of all are 


always well manned, having ſeldom fewer 
than a dozen; by which means, the fewel 
is cut, the ground is prepared, and the 
whole buſineſs goes on rin much n 


expedition. 


I ̃ be ſalt- boiling buſark 1 1s mettle out 
a ſtop to, when the rains ſet in, which is 
generally about the middle, or towards 
the end of June; though, if they have 
prepared earth in time, and are careful, 
they may continue boiling ſtill a few 

weeks longer, which i is the utmoſt that 


they can do. 


The ground where che ſalt is in ada 
de, and lodged at firſt, during the 
rains, is liable to be overflowed while 
their golas, or warchouſes there, are not 
ſufficiently ſecured from inundation. The 


ſooner, therefore, they can get it convey- 


ed away to a place of ſafety, it is ſo much 
the better. And the people, who are in- 
duſtrious, take care to do this in time, 
ee when f 
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when many, who are negligent, often 
loſe all, or the greateſt part of what they 
had prepared. For each calary, in the 
woods, having a boat belonging to it, one 
or two perſons ſhould be conſtantly em- 
ployed. to tranſport the ſalt to the mer 
chant who has engaged it, or to a mie of 
. a ſo ſoon as it is made. 
In the year 1763, I hired of the an To 

ny eleven hundred twenty-ſix calaries 

and a half of the large kind, which ought, 


or were ſuppoſed to have had eight men 


each. I hired, at the fame time, of ſmall 
calaries, above nine hundred, which 


ought, or were ſuppoſed to have had 


four men each. I employed to look af- 
ter them, and for other neceſſary pur- 
poſes, beſides a few Europeans, a very 
great multitude of boat-men, peons, 
banians,, &c. The people of the large 
calaries were ſo much diſperſed in the 
woods, which are cut by innumerable 


natural canals, or nullas, as they are there 


called, that it took my prineipal overſeer 
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LEY 


de all vifited in the courſe of a few days 
only. F rom ſome of the large calaries, I 1 


hundred maunds, for which T had paid 


| them in advance, gave me ſcarce one ; 5 
hundred altogether. While ſome, Which ; 


had Had a like advance, and ought not, or 
had not, perhaps, leſs than five Bandred 
pee gave me not one grain at all. S 
that though T pũt all the watches and 
checks upon them that 1 poſſibly could 
think of. „yet, I received oply,* upon a 
medium, about twWoô hundred and fiſty 


from each. From the ſmall calaries, ma- 
ny of which had above two hundred pots, 

_ though I am perſuaded they made more 
than what they gave to me, I had only? 

on an average, about fifty maunds from 
each. Such are the ſalt- makers, or mo- 
7 lunghys, and ſueh the methods of mene 

in "es on 1 their buſineſs in e 


iq * 


ken calaries, being nearer together, could 


had five Hundred maunds of falt delivered 
me. Many of them, however, though ; 
they ſhould all have given, at leaſt, to 
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From what I have related of the nature 
of ſalt-making, it will appear pretty evi- 
dent, I imagine, how difficult, it would 
bein that country, to put an exciſe upon 
, on zihe principles of any exciſe laws 
that are eſtabliſhd in Europe, which 
- would at all anſwer, the intention; ſo as 
not to be either oppreſſive to the people, 
or more expenſive to the government, 
than what it would be worth; or both. 
To me it is clearly ſo; more eſpecially 
when I conſider the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion of the Bengals; where an army of 
exciſe- men would be neither more or leſs 
than an army of idle. thieves and harpies ; bk 
who would oppreſs, diſtreſs, and ſell their 
vigilance to thoſe who would be ever 


ready to buy, withoutcaring much for | 


the government, or any thing elle, indeed, 
but that of getting what they could for 
themſelves. And were the exciſe to be 
managed by farmers, the revenue would 
be rather better perhaps, but not ſo the 
2 people for the farmers, no doubt, would 
give more attention to every minute ar- 
ticle. Vet this could never be done = 
8 any 


TL. 


any purpoſe, however, without an im- 
menfe multitude of ſervants, who would 
never fure be more tender of the molun- 
ghys, or- more honeſt themſelves, than 
what the ſervants of the government 
might be ſuppoſed would be. But far- 
ther, if we ſhould even imagine, that an 
exciſe could be eſtabliſhed without theſs 
inconveniencies, there 1 is (till another dif- 
ficulty that would remain, which it would 
be no caſy matter to overcome, and that is 
what would ariſe from the poverty of the 
falt- makers, and their inherent diſpoſition 185 
to artifice and deceit; 1 for, as it would be 
impoſſible for them to pay the exciſe all 
at once 1n money, at the calaries where 1 
is made; while the keeping of i it there, 


as has been ſaid, would expoſe it fo be de- 5 


ſtroyed; bonds could therefore only be 5 
taken for the pay ment of it. The reco- 
very of Which would be difficult, vexa · 
tious, and even often impoſſible. A fact, 
which every one any ways acquainted 
with the bonds and ſecurity of Bengal- 
men will readily admit. Vet, if the ex- 
eiſe- office ſhould ever once be allowed to 
VV 


( 74 ) 
run in arrear, it would be almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to hinder 'it from increafing yearly ; 
which would both be a hurt to the go- 
vernment, and give a handle to the offi- 


cers of the revenue, to harraſs, oppreſs, = 


and commit a thouſand abuſes on che Peo- 
ple. 


The plan TI that T would propoſe, | 


for eviting all thoſe inconveniencies, 
ſhould be this LA would be for having 
the calaries let out, in the diſtricts where 
the molunghys reſide, to the head-men. 


amongſt them, either holdars or mer- 
chants, and to.none but thoſe who reſided 
there; and that not above a certain num 
ber, as for example, ten, at moſt, to any 
one ſingle perſon. Theſe might be either 
let at auction, or for the firſt year or two, 
and till that the people could the better 
comprehend the benefit and advantage 
that was to reſult to them, they might be 
let on the moſt moderate terms; and on 
ſuch, as that they themſelves ſhould ap- 
prove of; and that on a rent to be paid in 
ſalt to the Company, deliverable at cer- 
7 "p aces and times. The quantity of 
1 ſolt, 
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falt, that a calary of any determinate ſize 
ean make in à ſeaſon, is well known tg 


che people there, as well as the expence, 
Prom the larger kind which I employed, 


I have ſaid, that I received only at a me- 


dium, about two hundred and fifty 


maunds; though I am convinced, - and 


was certainly. informed, that there was a 
great deal more made. The price from 
me ta the holdars, or head molunghys 
for this, was twenty - five or thirty rupees, 
the hundred maunds; which, however, 
I cannot quite with. certainty recollect, 
| baving not here my books with me; tho', 
I think, it was rather the former. Sup- 
poſing, therefore, that ſuch a quantity 
may be made, in thoſe of fave hundred : 
pots, for example, I would propoſe to let 
them as above, for two hundred maunds 
of clean falt, to be paid to the Company: 
the remainder being to remain with the 
purchaſer of the calary, with leave to ſell 
it, at any price, not exceeding two rupees 
the maund, which ſhould be the Company's 
felling price. The more too, to encoury 
age. them, and to prevent their being 


L 2 | tempted 
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tempted to cheat, I would propoſe, that 
what farther good and clean ſalt they had 
made above the two hundred matinds, 
and were deſirous immediately to diſpoſe 
df, it ſhould be taken off their hands by 
the Comp pany, at one rupee twelve anas, or 
one rupee three fourths, the maund. 
As to the aſſize to be put on it, ter 
R mentioned the price at the Com- ; 
pany's warehouſes, I ſhall next proceed | 
to conſider that to be fixed on it at diff: 
Trent places ; which:muſt, no doubt, be in 8 
proportion to the diſtance, charge, and 
riſk of tranſporting it; ſo that a ſuitable 
reward may be left to induſtry, without 
burdening the people. And here I ſhall 
only take for example two places, to wit, 
Patna and Calcutta, the charges and riſk 
of tranſporting to which I am ſufficiently 
_ acquainted with. The charges then of 
a carrying it to the former of theſe, I look 
upon it to be about fix anas the maund. 
It may be done for leſs, perhaps; but I 
have paid myſelf ſometimes twelve; tho 
oftener, indeed, eight than any other rate, 
when | contracted mr the tranſport of it; 
8 „„ A 


1899 
where. the contractors muſt always have 
had a profit. Eight anas, or half a rupee, 
therefore, I ſhall ſuppoſe to be for the 
freight. The riſk and loſs is next to be 
determined; the former of which I look 
upon to be ten per cent. and the latter is 
allowed to be the; ſame by cuſtom. For 
where the boats are not loſt or damaged, 
Which: is often the caſe, and that the bur- 
dars, or thole who have the. charge of | 
them and the cargo, deliver within ten 
per cent. of what they received, it is pre- 
ſumed that they have ated honeſtly. Tho” 
it is well known, that where boats are good, 
and the people really honeſt, there will 
not be a loſs of two per cent. in the whole 
tranſport of jt to Patna, from the places 
where 1 ſuppoſe the Company 8 Ware 
| houſes to be. Here would be forty-five 
per cent. on the firſt coſt then ; to which 


% may be added, for the uſe of money and 


_ encouragement of induſtry, thirty per 


gent. more; ſo that the aſſize at Patna, =} 


according to my plan, fhould be three ru- 
1 and a half the maund, a price which, 
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Lam certain, can no e be een 
3 
In Mitating the aſſize to by band at 
Calcutta, I would proceed on the fame 
principle; and, from what I know of the 
matter, I ſhould reckon the riſk and 
charge of tranſport at four anas on the 
maund; to which there may be added 
four, or, at moſt, fix anas more for the uſe. 
of money and encouragement of induſtry, 
The aſſize at Calcutta, therefore, ought to 
be, at this rate, two rupees anda. half, or 
two rupees ten anas at moſt. The ſame 
manner of calculating would hold good as 
to other places; it being always under- 
ſtood, that both with reſpect to theſe al- 
ready mentioned, and to all others, no- 
thing of this kind could ever be ſettled 
with ſo much preciſion and exactneſe 
| here, as there upon the ſpot. 
It may be thought, ee that 1 in E 
leaving ſo great a latitude for charges, in- 
duſtry, and the uſe of money, there could 


be no kind of occaſion for an aſſize at all 
as with fuch allowances i it could never riſe 


tm) 


light as it does to me, L imagine; for, in 
a country where power has ſuch influence, 


and that combinations are ſo common, it 
would be no difficult matter, in many 


places, were there no fixed aſſize, to get 


the trade into the hands of a few, and 
prevent the poorer people from meddling 


in it till that it were raiſed to an exorbi- 


tant price. Whereas an aſſize, as is pro- 
poſed, would not only effectually hinder 
this, but rather throw the trade into the 
hands of the poorer fort; ſecing it would 
haus ſcarce be worth the while of the rich 
and powerful to be concerned in it on ſo 

pad a footing; more eſpecially as they 
could never carry it on to ſo much ad- 


vantage by agents, whom they muſt em- 


pPloy, as the others, who would both fetch. 


it and ſell it upon their own account. 


The advantages that would reſult from 


ſuch regulations and ſuch an arrangement, 


8 with regard to the trade of falt, are many 7 
and 


o high, but would probably always be 

_ conſiderably under ſuch prices. Vet to 
thoſe who are acquainted with Bengal, 

xt will appear otherwiſe, and in the ſame 
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and evident; for firſt, it could be eaſily. 
executed, and at no great expence, a moſt 


material conſideration in the taxation laws 


of any country; though more ſo, perhaps, 
in a conquered country, where the ſove- 
reigns are foreigners and ſtrangers. Next, 
: thank: none would have any reaſon to 
complain, but rather otherwiſe ; for thoſe 
at a diſtance from where the falt was 
made would pay no mote, and ſcarce even 
ſo much for it, than what they had done 
| formerly; while the poor and induſtrious 
amongſt them might do what they could 
never do before, make good bread of it, in 


an eaſy manner, by only bringing: and ſell- 


ing it. Whereas the molunghys, or falt- 
makers again, and thoſe near the places 
where it was made, would reap an imme- 
diate advantage from it, and have a no 
ſmall ſpur to induſtry. For, having already 
mentioned that a calary of five hundred 
2}. e en e, ee ee 
make two hundred and fifty maunds of 
ſult, fifty maunds of which being allowed 
for the making, at two rupees the maund, 


here would bet two hundred rupees for two 
| hun- 5 


. 
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1 
hundred and fifty maunds, a. price much 
greater than to them was ever given be- 
fore, beſides the large field that would be 
left for the induſtry of a ſet of people, who 
are of more conſequence to the govern- 
ment than is perhaps thought of, or ima- 
gined; it being very certain, that if ever 
the uncultivated lands, now called jungles, 
ſhould come to be meliorated and im proved, 
It muſt done by the encreaſe and encou- 
ragement of the people i in the neighbour- 
| hood of them, who are principally the mo- 
lunghys or people in queſtion. For their 
greater benefit and ſupport therefore, a E 
few uſeful laws and regulations might be -—- 
made, touching the wages of the poorer 
amongſt them, which, I am perſuaded, . 
would be of great advantage to them. 
If we next take a, view of the profit and 
benefit that would immediately ariſe to 
the Company from the propoſed plan ex- 
ccuted with judgment and prudence, the 
intelligent reader will eaſily ſee the pro- 
4 priety of ſpeedily adopting it; for, as the 


| quantity of falt made in Bengal is very 


great, and that there would thus 1 
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fifths, or what I ſhall call only two thirds, 
of it come to the Company without.any 


riſk at all, and with no great charge, to 


be fold out again at two rupees the 
maund; ſo, if the gueſs-I have ventured 
at ſhould be in any degree near the truth, 
it muſt follow, that there would be about 
eighty thouſand tons paid to the Compa- 
ny, which, only at ſix pounds the ton, 
would amount to four hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds, and which, all charges 
defrayed, would ſtill certainly exceed four 
hundred thouſand pounds, or the ſum 
that is now paid to the government. The 
Company, would hence too come in a few 
| years to know pretty nearly both the 
| quantity conſumed and the quantity 
made; the latter of which they could al- 
ways proportion to the former, by in- 
ereaſing or diminiſhing the number of ca- 
| larys, or rather, according to my way of 
thinking, by increaſing or diminiſhing 5 
the number of pots in each calary; ſo 
that the molunghys, or ſalt-makers, 
might all conſtantly be employed. The 
N Company, from this allo, would have it 
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iti their power, He no doubt, ought to 
keep always in their warchouſes a certain 
quantity more than what was needed, in 


caſe of a year of ſcarcity, which will hap< 


pen, in ſome degtee, at any time when the 
rains come on "or ſooner —_ ae as | 
mY ala) expected. ee > 


In the execution or all 1 „ eſtablich⸗ 5 


ments, thoſe eſpecially in which ſuch 
numbers are concerned, many difficulties, 
and unforeſeen difficulties, will almoſt al- 
ways ariſe; but theſe will ever be fewer, 
and more eaſy to be overcome, in propor- 
tion to the knowledge and diſcernment of 
thoſe by whom they are eſtabliſhed, and to 
the ſteadineſs and abilities of thoſe whoſe 
conduct the executive part may be intruſt- 
ed to. That Iam thoroughly acquainted 
with what I have here wrote with regard 
to ſalt, is, I flatter myſelf, what will ſcarce 
be denied me. That the plan propoſed is 
f therefore juſt and rational in all its parts, 
or that I may have explained myſelf in 
terms ſufficiently clear and diſtinct, is what 
will be judged of by others; and though | 
it is a plan, Which, 1 have the vanity to 


think, 
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execute completely and effectually to the 
utmoſt of what I have aſſerted can be done; 3 
yet that too muſt be judged of by thoſe. 
who may ſee things in very different 
lights, and that, perhaps, too, in lights, 
both ſtronger and better than any thing I 1 
am now capable of diſcerning. | 


ink, I could, with proper aſſiſtance, 
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